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COMMENT 
mr. robinson's jubilee 

WITH deplorable forgetfulness of dates, Poetry failed 
last month to congratulate Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son on his jubilee birthday, which occurred December 
twenty-second, just as our subscribers were opening the 
January number. Poets less forgetful sent many letters of 
felicitation, acknowledging, one and all, the debt which "the 
new movement" owes to the man who published The Chil- 
dren of the Night in 1897, an d Captain Craig in 1902, two 
books of poems more directly inspired from common experi- 
ence, and more austere in style, than anything in the earlier 
American tradition. I remember reading Captain Craig 
when it first appeared, and looking up the earlier books, ab- 
sorbed by the grim, relentless simplicity of this poet's art — 
rocky, almost grudging its softly toned verdure, like the New 
England soil it sprang from. In those days the young Carl 
Sandburg carried stray clippings of Robinson around in his 
pocket, reading them an hundred times, and digging in vain 
for their author in small-town libraries. 

However, our tardiness enables us to quote a few sen- 
tences from the appreciative birthday tributes, printed in the 
New York Times of Dec. 21st: 

Hermann Hagedorn thinks Mr. Robinson "the greatest 
living American poet." Josephine Peabody calls him "a 
master-etcher of human portraits." Arthur Davison Ficke 
speaks of "his curiously penetrating insight into the laby- 
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rinths of the human mind, and his scrupulous artistic integ- 
rity." Vachel Lindsay calls him "the relentless seeker and 
finder of human beings, a novelist distilled into a poet, the 
high gossip among the more humorous angels and men." 
George Sterling thinks he is "the only poet whose truth is 
always beauty and whose beauty is always truth." The 
venerable Edwin Markham declares, "As psychologist he 
approaches the power of Browning, yet in style he is as simple 
as Whittier." Amy Lowell says: "He is a poet for poets; 
his art becomes only the more interesting the more it is 
studied. A realist, he is also a foe to materialism ; a skeptic, 
his poems are full of spirituality .... Strong, virile, con- 
temptuous of shams, no one has voiced the contradictory 
elements of the American character better than he." 

And Edgar Lee Masters, who was lightly called a fol- 
lower of Robinson at a time when he had not yet read his 
work, now gives him this high praise: 

Mr. Robinson was producing poetry of importance in one of 
the most sterile periods of American poetry. It was at a time 
when the Victorian era had spent itself as a creative impulse, but 
when its manner and outlook controlled production without vitaliz- 
ing it. He has had the good fortune to live to this day of 
recognition of his work, both for its own value and as an expression 
of today. As a craftsman he is a master, as a thinker he is subtle 
and original, as an artist he has kept the faith. The poets of 
America look to him, now that he is at the meridian of his career, 
to fight on in the war of spiritualizing America, since he has 
inherited this day of hope after a beginning that did not bring 
adequate reward. 

"As an artist he has kept the faith" — this is perhaps the 
finest word in the rich sheaf of praise offered by Mr. Robin- 
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son's fellow-craftsmen. Somewhat shy and aloof, haughtily 
austere in thought and manner of life, imaginatively observ- 
ant, impassioned like tempered steel, he stands today, as in 
his more obscure yesterdays, adequate, uncompromising, a 
big man, a thorough and keen-visioned artist. 

Someone has called him "the proudest figure in American 
letters." At least he led the modern procession for his 
countrymen ; wilful and self-advised, he struck his own path, 
and found, no doubt with surprise, that he had blazed a 
trail for others. And now, as they pass on, each in his own 
way to his own goal, he turns to the legend-encrusted past 
and dreams of Guinevere! 

May he live several decades more, and crowd them with 
poems as good as Miniver Cheevy, Richard Cory or the Man 
from Stratford.' H. M. 

campion's "observations" 

Dissatisfaction with rhymed accented verse is not peculiar 
to our time; the most robust and flourishing period of Eng- 
lish poetry, that of the Elizabethans, is marked among other 
things by a distinct effort to abolish the mediaeval poetic 
forms which were based on somewhat cheap effects of allitera- 
tion, stress and rhyme, and to substitute a type of verse 
more satisfying to ears trained in music or familiar with 
Greek. There were two reasons why this movement was 
abortive : first, too slavish a regard for Greek, and especially 
Roman, models, with the result that pedantry, as always, 
dried out poetry; and, second, the rapid deterioration of the 
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